IRRESPONSIBLE ADVISERS

Moreover, much business was done by communications between the
King and the Prime Minister's private secretaries. The institution of the
telephone, too, has tended to make personal contacts less frequent.1

George V was a competent and conscientious naval officer, of a con-
servative cast of mind, though not a party politician, and lacking in
imagination. He was, it has been said,2 c sensitive to criticism, essentially
diffident and prone to discouragement. The phrases of some impatient
intellectual, the jokes of some weary commentator, rankled unduly/
He relied heavily on Lord Stamfordham, who did not betray his trust;
but inevitably he was remote even from the circles in which Mrs Asquith
moved, and far removed from the Liberal voters of Bethnal Green
or Caernarvon. On the other hand, it is probable that the King
had a better understanding of the man from Balham than he had of
Mrs Asquith.

He was in constant communication with such people as Mr St Loe Strachey,
Colonel Unsworth of the Salvation Army, Mr Hagberg Wright, the Bishop
of Chelmsford or Canon Woodward, Rector of Southwark, whose activities
brought them into touch with different sections of the community.3

He was sensitive to the criticism that he was surrounded by a 'compla-
cent phalanx of courtiers ',4 and the phrase is far from accurate. George V
was in many ways a typical grouse-shooting squire, interested in people,
and therefore possessing an instinctive knowledge of ordinary people
which neither the intellectuals nor the curious collection into which
* Society' was developing could have acquired. Neither Mr Asquith nor
Mr Lloyd George was on terms of intimacy with him, and it is signi-
ficant that Mr Balfour and Mr Bonar Law handled him better.

George VI, however, established a new relationship with his Prime
Minister. It should be emphasised that his relationship necessarily
depends on the attitude not only of the Sovereign himself but also of
the Prime Minister. Queen Victoria, as has been mentioned, did most

1  See Lee, King Edward VIl^ pp. 48-9. King George's first contact with his future
Labour ministers (other than those in the War Cabinet) was, apparently, in 1923.
Mr MacDonald was invited to Buckingham Palace, and Messrs Clynes, Thomas and
Snowden were invited to dine at Lady Astor's to meet the King and Queen: Snowden,
Autobiography-, II, pp. 661-2.

2  Nicolson, King George V^ p. 309.

3  Illd.                                                 < Ibid. p. I42.
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